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EXTRAOT FROM MEMOIR OF PRISCILLA GURNEY. 
[Continued from page 815, Vol. xiii.] 

The accustomed avocations of Priscilla Gurney 
—visiting the infirm and sick, attendance at 
schools, which she had been the chief instru- 
ment in establishing, and the higher duties of 
frequenting the religious meetings at home, 
and in other districts of her own Quarterly 
Meeting—occupied the Autumn months of 1817. 
Early in the Twelfth Month she left home, with 
the concurrence of her friends, in order to visit 
the meetings of Friends in Cambridgeshire and 
Huntingdonshire. 

Fourth-day.—Called on some Friends. I felt 
the great privilege of the domestic comfort and 
good order which so conspicuously prevail 
amongst Friends. The meeting interested me 
much. Many serious people were present. A 
quiet solemnity seemed to prevail over them.— 
1 had to speak on this text, “‘We have found 
him of whom Moses in the law, and the pro- 
phets did write,” and of the experience of the 
disciples formerly. They were led to expect the 
Messiah and to feel the need of a Redeemer: 
they rejoiced to find Him. This also applied to 
those present: had they not also found their 
Saviour? Such were encouraged to follow Him, 
to take up their daily cross, and to deny them- 
selves. I had also to express my desire that 
they might be more fully brought into the love 
of God, and the patient waiting for Christ ; 
abiding in Him in spirit, so as to bring forth 
much fruit. The afternoon was occupied in 
calling on several of the Friends. Much sweet- 
ness and true simplicity were, I thought, con- 
spicuous. I felt, as 1 entered a little cottage, 
the force of these words—“ The blessing of the 
Lord maketh truly rich.” I had to express my 
hope that, through faith and obedience, they 
would increasingly become partakers of this 
blessing. I felt much exhausted and 
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No. 1. 
fatigued this evening, but I hope thankful in 
having been carried through another day. 

Fifth-day.—At Earith. Felt low and cast 
down ; but in the meeting had to speak on the 
living waters. ‘If thou hadst asked of me, I 
would have given thee living water.” The in- 
vitation still goes forth, “Ho! every one _ 
thirsteth !’ Our journey through life ma 
compared to the Israelites. To those whose 
trust is in the Lord the waters are “ driven back, 
the mountains skip like rams, and the little hills 
like lambs.” My dear uncle and aunt joined us 
before meeting, which was remarkably solemn, 
and I felt the silence to be quieting and compos- 
ing to my soul. Before the meeting closed, I 
had to remind them of the disciples in the storm, 
and the Master’s gracious language, “ Peace, be 
still; exemplified in our own experience, the 
power of the Redeemer being known amongst us 
to quiet every storm, to enlighten our darkness, 
and to strengthen us in weakness—encourage- 
ment to sit at his feet. 

First-Day.—Meeting at Downham, which 
was interesting. I felt inexpressibly my poverty 
and darkness; but in this state I felt the power 
of the Spirit to arise. I was engaged in suppli- 
cation that those who had put their hand to the 
plough might be preserved from looking back. 
Afterwards, I had to speak on these words, “ By 
their fruits ye shall know them. Do men gather 
grapes of thorns,” &c. What are the fruits of 
the good seed? Love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 

How far are they produced in us? Our 
situation in life is not the thing to be considered ; 
but this simple question applicable to.all, Do 
we abide in Christ? They that abide in Christ 
shall indeed be fruitful branches. 

Second-day, 22d, Twelfth Month.—Returned 
to Earlham with the C.’s, for whom I felt afresh 
interested. In reviewing this little journey I 
have reason to acknowledge that I have found 
strength to be given in weakness, and experienced 
the Lord to be a present helper in the needful 
time. I have also felt encouraged in my Visits to 
these Friends, believing that He in whom is life 
is near tomany of them. It was pleasant to see 
some in little cottages, which gave me the feel- 
ing of being peaceful habitations. My prevail- 
ing desire for them has been, and is, that they 
may be ever kept on the true and only founda- 
tion, Christ Jesus, the Lord: that he may be 
unto them the Way, the Truth, and the Life. 
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wards denying Christ. 
23d.—Quarterly Meeting. 











presence of the Lord seemed to own us. 














offence ;” 


deemer to the penitent sinner, to the afflicted, 























is a stumbling-block ? 
who, through faith, have known Christ to be 
precious to their souls, and warning to those 














desire for us all that we may be so brought to the 
Redeemer, as to know his preciousness here and 
hereafter. 
Ireland before the women, and then before the 
men Friends. 
was one of deep solemnity. Dearest Joseph sup- 
plicated for me in a pathetic and feeling manner, 
for my support and consolation in this service, 
and that, if it be consistent with the Lord’s will, 
I might be restored to them in peace. My 
heart was deeply affected; but the voice of the 
Lord had been mightier to my soul than the 
voice of many waters. I had to to leave with 
our men Friends these few words: “Say unto 
Jerusalem, fear not ; and unto Zion, let not thine 
hands be slack.” The women’s meeting con- 
cluded with the supplication that we might yet 
know in all future seasons, when collected to- 
gether, or when separated, that ‘the Lord’s arm 
is not shortened that it cannot save, nor his ear 
grown heavy that he cannot hear.” Dined at 
the Grove, and we passed a sweet evening, in 
much love and harmony. As I was reflecting 
on the past day, I felt as if it had been a wed- 
ding-day to me; though no earthly marriage in- 
deed. I was thinking it was just as if all my 
dear friends had been signing my marriage cer- 
tificate. I was engaged in these thoughts when 
my dear uncle Joseph broke the silence, by say- 
ing, “ Well! this day has been to my feelings 
like a wedding-day, a day of espousals, a day of 
solemn covenant with our God!’ He then ex- 
pressed how very sweet and heavenly an influence 
had been spread over us; desiring that we might 
pay our vows and keep our covenants. It was 
particularly striking to me. I prayed that this 
day of visitation might be blessed to us: Dear- 
est Lord! if this day has been, indeed, as a wed- 
ding-day to me—not temporally, but spiritually 
~—if I have had afresh to enter into a solemn 
covenant with Thee, then be Thou with me, 
weaning my wandering affections from earthly 
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In the evening I attended our Norwich select 
meeting, and had to say a few words on the lan- 
guage of Peter: “Lord, I will lay down my 
life for thy sake ;” and on the danger of after- 
























This might be 
truly called a solemn day, and one in which the 
I had 


to address the meeting on those words: ‘“ To 
you who believe, He is precious, but to the dis- 
obedient a stone of stumbling and a rock of 
also, on the preciousness of the Re- 


and, finally, to those who are brought to a bed 
of sickness, and to the hour of death. But what 


is the hope of those to whom the cross of Christ 
Encouragement to those 


who still stumble at his word: with my earnest 


I had to lay my concern for visiting 


The time in the men’s meeting 





things, and set them entirely on things above ; 
that I may indeed say, “My heart is fixed.” 
And as Thou seest meet that my longing heart 
should not be satisfied with anything here be- 
low, be pleased to fill up this void with thine 
own Spirit, and, by the consolations of thy pre- 
sence, make the desert of my heart to blossom 
as the rose. Be the Bridegroom and the be- 
loved of my soul, that, finally, I may find rest 
aud peace and joy in Thee, my strength and my 
Redeemer. 

First-day, 4th.— At meeting, I had to en- 
large a little on the parable of the tares and the 
wheat. It is not for us to judge, or here to se- 
parate the tares from the wheat; but itis for us 
to watch individually over ourselves, that the 
tares be not sown, or suffered to grow up among 
the good seed. At the afternoon meeting, had 
to speak on the importance of partaking of the 
Bread of Life—even of Christ Jesus, who came 
down from heaven that those who partake of 
Him, spiritually, may never die. In the latter 
part of this day, I felt something of very deep 
conflict, almost tribulation of mind. The divi- 
sion between earthly and heavenly things has, 
at times, been a sharp and close trial. 

First Month, 17th.—Of the conflicts which I 
have passed through in the prospect of visiting 
Ireland, it is enough to say that they have been 
peculiar, and very deep. But I desire, also, 
ever to remember that, in the midst of many in- 
firmities and many sorrows, the Everlasting Arm 
has been underneath to sustain; and I trust 
that the fruits have been, to have my heart 
more simply fixed on Christ as my only Saviour, 
and on his Spirit as my only effectual Comforter. 
First-day, 21st.—This was an exercising day 
to us—Dublin Meeting is large. I had to sup- 
plicate that the same gospel love that had led 
us forth might still be shed abroad in our hearts; 
and not only in ours, but in the hearts of those 
amongst whom our lot might be cast. We felt 
it difficult to reach the living seed of the king- 
dom and the deep waters. In the afternoon a 
a few words were expressed on the importance 
of watchfulness. Many Friends assembled to 
see usin the evening. I often feel much at be- 
ing anything to be sought after, well knowing 
my poverty, weakness, and how little I have in 
myself. 

Second-day, 22d.—Left Dublin for Wicklow, 
where we were received by Friends, who were 
very kind, hospitable, and easy in their manners. 
Before we separated at night [ longed for us to 
be brought at Jeast to the spirit of prayer, and 
had to say afew words on the subject. 

23d.—The meeting interesting and relieving. 
Expressed a little on those words, “ All flesh is 
grass,” &e., “ but the Word of the Lord abideth 
forever,’’ and on the infinite importance of the 
Word abiding in us. After dinner supplicated 


for a blessing, and that the Word of the Lord 
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might bring forth fruit for the little community 
at Wicklow, that their light might shine before 
the people, who appear to sit ‘in darkness and 
in the shadow of death.” Returned to Dublin. 

How have we to experience, day after day, 
that grace is sufficient for us in our great weak- 
ness ! 

Fourth-day, Third Month, 4th.—The ride to 
Belfast very pleasing: the appearance of the 
country cheerful and flourishing. At the meet- 
ing at Belfast 1 had to express a little on the 
inquiring language, “ Wherewith shall I come 
before the Lord?” &c. He requireth us “ to 
do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly” 
before Him. We must be brought to walk hum- 
bly, and with repentance and contrition, before 
we can see and understand what it is that covers 
transgression, and before we can behold for our- 
selves ‘the Lamb of God which taketh away 
the sin of the world.” In the evening many 
Friends came to see us. I continually feel, 
What have we to give, unless we receive an im- 
mediate and constant supply from the Source of 
all help? After all, what can we do for the 
salvation of others, but commend them unto the 
Lord and to “ the word of his grace ?” 

7th.—Returned to Lisburn. Visited several 
families and the school, about forty children. 
They appeared nicely cared for. I ventured to 
give a little advice about reading the Scriptures. 

On reaching home she addressed the follow- 
ing letter to a Friend : 

Earlham, Sixth Month 10th, 1818. 

Though I have had much comfort and enjoy- 
ment in meeting all my dear friends again, yet 
the pressure of engagements and interests du- 
ring my stay in and about London was some- 
times rathet overcoming to me, and at last I felt 
so much exhausted that the rest of home was 
peculiarly desirable to me. It was an interest- 
ing, and, I think, encouraging Yearly Meeting : 
there appeared to me real cause for comfort in 
the state of the Society. I had not much part 
to take in any way, which was a relief to me; 
I went to none of the Committees, and was 
thoroughly disposed to retire into the back- 
ground. It is a good thing, and I never felt it 
more than at this Yearly Meeting, that there is 
that spirit in the Society which leads to watch- 
ing over one another for good: if it be kept un- 
der the right influence it is an invaluable safe- 
guard. Individually, I passed along very much 
unnoticed; I felt neither encouragement nor 
discouragement from others. I sometimes fear 
falling into a flat, indifferent state, about myself; 
I feel there is a danger of it, from my circum- 
stances, and from the tendency of my own 
mind. I have had hardly time to dwell much 
in our late interesting journey; but, on returning 
home, I feel afresh sensible of the great cause 
we have for thankfulness in having been carried 
through our various exercises and conflicts. I 
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have felt very much without a burden on re- 
flecting on our little exercises in Ireland, and 
the feeling of peace, I really believe, does rest 
upon it. This is an unspeakable, and I do 
sometimes feel, an unmerited favor. It isa 
privilege to have been so sweetly and so nearly 
united as I trust we were in this service. There 
are few things I more earnestly desire to at- 
tain than that spirit of love which would lead to 
still more unreserved rejoicing with those that 
rejoice, as well as mourning with those that 


mourn. 
To be continued. 


Extracts from a letter of ancient date, from. 
Mary Brorgerton, to her friend John 
Hall. 


Esteemed Friend:—I being of the num- 
ber that desire to prove all things, and hold 
fast that which is good, and not having my un- 
derstanding biased by other men’s conceivings, 
I have liberty to read all people’s opinions ; hav- 
ing my faith fixed that the omnipresent God, in 
whom are all the treasures of wisdom and know- 
ledge, will condescend to guide my judgment by 
his infallible Spirit in things of a religious na- 
ture, that I may thereby be enabled to separate 
truth from falsehood without being indebted to 
the studyers of the letter of the sacred Scrip- 
tures for a knowledge of the Truth as it is in 
Jesus; and this being my care, I have read the 
books which thou lentest me in that candid, un- 
prejudiced disposition of mind so necessary for 
a professor of Christian charity to read in, if 
he would form a right judgment of things, 
and without which it is impossible to do as we 
would be done by; and as I perused them, my 
God gave me unity with all therein contained 
that may be justly called with the Scriptures of 
Truth, right, reason, and the spirit of real Chris- 
tianity ; but all that is contrary to these I reject, 
it being no breach of charity to call bad good, 
though perhaps the confused strainings of Scrip- 
tures to make them subservient to her own pur- 
pose may answer the end I imagine she aimed 
at, viz., the exalting herself by gaining on the 
minds of those who are not subject to the teach- 
ings of the pure spirit of God, so we are easily 
imposed on, being willing slaves to the lo! heres 
and lo! theres; not considering that the kingdom 
of God is within us, as saith our blessed Lord; such 
are ever learning and never able to come to the 
knowledge of the Truth. Nevertheless, though 
I see this sort of people, I am far from making 
this remark out of hatred or a preconceivable 
prejudice against them, for that holy principle 
or ingrafted word of life which is the adequate : 
rule of faith, practice, and doctrine, and by 
which I desire to be attended continually, teaches 
me to love mine enemies, and that not feigaedly, 
or only in word, but in sincerity, reality, and 
simplicity of heart, desiring their eternal welfare; 
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and then, consequently, I must pity those who 
ignorantly receive the traditions of men or the 
commandments of men, for the commandments 
of God; and by so doing, rely on human wis- 
dom, and the conceivings of mere men for their 
rule of faith. These are apt to have hard thoughts 
of others, and of the truth itself; yet but few 
of them know what they dislike, ‘and why they 
are displeased, unless it is because their teachers 
are not willing they should receive any thing for 
truth that clashes with their interest, who gener- 
ally are hirelings, and whose interest it is to keep 
the people in a disbelief of that which alone is 
sufficient to enlighten the understanding, 







































































and holy Being who inhabiteth eternity ; ; which 
knowledge is indispensably necessary, seeing the 
very lip of Truth hath said it is life eternal to 




















he hath sent. Now, though this be granted by 
all, yet the way to obtain this saving knowledge 











sitions, who boldly deny that there is any such 
thing as inspiration or revelation, since the Apos- 
tles’ time; saying that all things profitable and 
necessary are contained in the Holy Scriptures, 
which we esteem, prize and honor, as the best of 
books; and a true declaration of the truth itself, 
the word of God, which was in the beginning with 
God, which truth and word is Jesus Christ, who 
himself saith, concerning them, they are they 
that testify of me; yet although they testify of 
God, and of true faith, and of repentance, and 
of regeneration, yet they cannot give faith, 
that being evidence in the mind of things not 










































































give repentance, or work the new birth in us, or 
create us anew in Christ Jesus ; and these things 
being necessary to be known, and it being 
profitable to experience them, there must certain- 
ly be some other way to obtain that which we 
cannot be saved without ; which we, without les- 
































by inspiration and revelation, and that according 
to Scripture, because the same unerring lips that 














cord that no man knoweth the Father save the 
Son, and he to whom the Son will reveal him; 
and as a confirmation of this, Paul saith the 
things of God knoweth no man, but the spirit 
of God; no man can say that Jesus is the Lord 
but by the Holy Ghost. 

Therefore, if these Scriptures be true,as I firm- 
ly believe them to be, there is consequently no | 












































any meaner or lesser thing, than the Spirit of 
God, whose office it is, and by which the scrip- 
‘tures were dictated, it would be well for those 
Who are taught to deny this doctrine to consider 
how they can understand or comprehend the di- 
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give a true faith in, and knowledge of, that pure | j 


ED 





vine mysteries contained in the sacred records 
which testify that the natural man cannot know 
the things of God, because they are spiritually 
discerned. To me it seems most arrogant presump- 
tion for men to pretend to unfold the mysteries 
of the kingdom of God, by the strength of mere 
reason, which is the consequence of denying re- 
velation, and does evidently constitute man the 
rule of faith and practice instead of the Serip- 
ture, which they only call so; for certainly that 
cannot be a plain rule which needs explaining, 
as the Scriptures, we may conclude, are thought 


_to do by people hiring men for that purpose ; 
and | 


and the thing which needs explaining being sub- 
ject to that which explains it, brings the Scrip- 


| tures down to human reason as the expounder; 


know the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom | 


hath been shut up, by men of mercenary dispo- | 


seen, and is the gift of God; neither can they | 


| be sufficient for this. 


sening the worth of the Scripture, believe to be | 





| 


other way to arrive at this saving knowledge but | ‘to proceed with them. 
by revelation ; and since it cannot be revealed by ‘ble answer, and laid down the following rules. 


so the meaning it gives to those truths hard to 
be understood is the real, and not that which 
could not be comprehended without it; so at 
this rate depraved man’s poor vitiated reason is 
the rule for himself to steer by to the mansions 
of bliss, which how absurd let the witness within 
every conscience judye. For my part, I do 
not mean nor want, by revelation, any new doc- 
trine to be brought to light, contrary to the 
Holy Scriptures, but can freely subscribe to that 
saying of Paul: ‘ Let him that preacheth anye 
other Gospel than that which was preached by 
the Apostles be accursed.” 

I have not wrote any of this out of the least 
disesteem of the Holy Scriptures, or that noble 
faculty in man called reason; but purely to 
prove there is something else wanting to make 
both useful in matters of religion that is to refine 
the one, and give me an insight into the nature 
of the promises and threatenings contained in 
the other, and also to enable me to make a right 
application of them to my own state, which they 
themselves cannot do; neither can any one heart 
Therefore I believe these 
things no way attainable but by and through the 
illuminating revealer of divine mysteries, the 
Spirit of Grace, a measure whereof is given to 
every man to profit withal; so I heartily wish 


, that all people would believe in, and come to the 


said it is life eternal to know the only true! free teachings of the pure, unerring spirit of 


God, and Jesus Christ, hath also left upon re- | 


God, that they may witness his promise fulfilled 
of teaching his people himself. 
To be concluded. 


HERETICS. 

James Lainez, a Jesuit, wrote to Faber, ano- 
ther of the same order, then employed in con- 
verting German heretics to the Roman Catholic 
faith, for some rules to direct the Society how 
Faber returned a sensi- 


1. Sincerely love heretics yourselves. 

2. Engage them by your behavior to love you. 

This was certainly good advice, worthy to be 
attended to by Protestants as well as Roman 
Catholics.— Cope’s Anecdotes. 
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Some account of the wonderful operations of |character, and an honest Friend; for which my 
Redeeming Love and Mercy, as manifested in | soul makes thankful acknowledgment. 


the Life and Experience of Joun Davis. 
(Concluded from page 824.) 

My old companions urged me to go with them 
to former practices, having a pleasure in my good 
company, as they called it, for [ could drink, game, 
sing, and tell abundance of diverting stories; but 
I durst not go, and would sometimes luck myself 
up, and occasionally steal info the garden or fields. 
Once they found me, and with them, they said, I 
must and should go. So after reasoning awhile 
I consented, on condition that I might have my 
liberty to drink only what I pleased, and not 
meddle with any games. ‘To this they consented, 
and I went staying several hours; but I was 
concerned to keep near the Lord in spirit, who 
preserved me ; and I could perceive they got tired 
of my company, I being a burdensome stone to 
them. I left them, and they never asked me to 
go with them again, that I remember. 

Shortly I was concerned to go to a Friends’ 
Meeting, about five miles off; and, notwithstand- 
ing what had passed, I had much ado to persuade 
myself to sit down amongst such a poor despised 
people: but the Lord led me. We sat in silence 
for nearly two hours, and I had a testimony in 
my heart for them, that they were of God;—He 
owned them, and I was glad I was amongst them, 
for the Lord’s power and presence was with them, 
of which I was a witness. A woman Friend 
spoke a few words, by which"my spirit was com- 
forted. Meeting broke up, several perceiving I 
was a stranger, were civil to me; and an ancient 
Friend took me to his house. After spending 
some time together in sweet conversation, we 
parted. This Friend was made instrumental as 
a help to me in many respects. 

I rode home, but the news of my having been 


But to return to my friend. The time drew 
near, when the terrors and judgments of the Lord 
followed him, and he was brought in some degree 
to obedience; but the lady, who was kind tu him, 
used all possible means to divert his attention from 
the right thing, she having her instruments, who 
kept him almost continually intoxicated, so that 
wickedness increased in him; ahd my trouble on 
his account was inexpressible. One night, as I 
lay in bed, I had a sight of his further back- 
sliding, which brought great trouble to my spirit ; 

and calling to a servant that lay near, I bid him 
| tell my friend that I was not well, and I wanted 
'to speak with him. He got out of bed, and came 
;and sat down by me, when I told him the op- 
pression of my spirit on his account, and that the 
Lord was displeased with him: but for a time his 
heart was very hard. I felt a cry within me to 
| the Lord on his behalf, that He would touch his 
heart, and make him sensible of the condition he 
was in; which I felt so forcibly, that I could not 
forbear giving utterance to my secret feelings, 
| which was not usual with me. ‘The Lord, whose 
| love is everlasting, answered my petition, so that 
in a few moments this young man was humbled ; 
| confessing and bemoaning his great disobedience, 
| he teld me, that whilst that woman (meaning the 
| lady) was his friend, he could not be faithful. 

| One first day, I got horses to carry us to 
|meeting. (After detailing the persevering and 
| bitter opposition they met with in various ways 
‘from the members of the family, the narra- 
tive proceeds.) The meeting was silent, except- 





' 
}ing that a woman Friend spoke a few words; 
and the Lord’s power and presence was with his 
people, of which we were measurably made par- 


\takers. An ancient Friend took us to his house, 


at a Qnakers’ Meeting got there before me; and | and encouraged us to be faithful; and in much 


a mighty noise it made. I took little notice, but | love we parted. On going home, we received 
went to my friend, to inform him of the satisfction | information that our master had ordered we 
I had that day, and to encourage him to faithful- | should not stay in the house that night, but go to 
ness. He was now well enough to leave his room, | the inn near; and in the morning come to settle 


and [ was earnest with him to be careful of drink- 
ing, for that was his danger. He did not follow 
my advice; for he daily grew more and more 
wicked, and became worse than ever I knew him; 
so that I was afraid he would be finally lost, for 
I was not then so much acquainted with the depth 
of that great Fountain of love and mercy, as I 
hope I have since been. 

About this time, as I was waiting on the Lord 
in my bed, I had a view given me of having to 
meet much trouble, and a ery arose in my heart 
to the Lord, that He would be pleased tv convince 
my wife of the blessed Truth, so that I might 
have some comfort in that respect.—(She was 
then in London, about eighty miles distant.) 
Such was the merey and condescension of the 
Lord, that before 1 saw her she was powerfully 
visited by Him, and had become a religious 


| accounts, and be discharged. (His friend becom- 

| ing again intoxicated, J. D. was obliged to leave 
him ; on which occasion he writes) 1 cannot ex- 
press the depth of my sorrow on his behalf, for 
he was very dear to me; and the separation was 
like dividing a man from himself. Such was my 
concern, for I felt that the forbearing love of God 
was, at that time, very great towards his soul. 

| I then prepared for my journey to London, 
intending to go as soon as possible. Meeting 
with a Friend going thither, | bought a horse, 
and set forward with him. We reached London, 
and were kindly welcomed by my wife, who had 
become a plain honest Friend: and I also felt 
constrained to appear in my clothing more like 
one of that people. I resolved, however, to imitate 
only the smartest I had noticed amongst them. 
I bought cloth for a dress, and carried it to a 
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Friend to make up, who wished me to give di- 


rections how the suit was to be made. [I told 
him I had not freedom, but would leave it with 
‘him. He made the clothes so plain, I was much 
ashamed to put them on. I thought to have sold 
several of the books I once leaned upon, but I 
considered I had been deceived by them, and to 
prevent their doing further mischief, I cast them 
into the fire. 

Being now out of business, I spent most of my 
time in going to meeting, and walking in the fields 
retired, where the Lord showed me I was wanting 
in many things, concerning plainness of speech, 
which is the language of Truth; the keeping on 
of my hat, and refusing the customary salutations. 
These crosses to my natural inclinations brought 
me under much exercise many days and nights 
before I could submit. But I kaoew the Lord to 
be a swift witness against the evil nature that was 
in me; and many times when my hand was on my 
hat to pull it off, [ felt in myself condemned, so 
that I durst not do it; so likewise in speech and 
such things as by many are accounted little mat- 
ters. 

I now began to consider what business I must 
commence for the maintenance of myself and my 
wife. © My capital not exceeding sixty pounds, I 
feared to enter upon my own trade. In a little 
while I heard of a Friend who wanted a foreman 
in that line. On speaking to him, I found the 
work was very different to what I had been ac- 
customed, and I thought it much too mean for me 
to accept. I therefore felt unwilling to engage. 
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| I should practise it, by paying my creditors what 
I owed, notwithstanding they had severally given 
me a discharge when I relinquished housekeep- 
ing. The sum owing was nearly forty pounds ; 
and many were the reasonings I had against 
paying it out of my small stock, thinking I 
should be better able at a future day—that doing 
so now would leave me pennyless—and much 
more of this nature ; so that whilst I had clearly 
seen my duty, I had nearly so far neglected it, as 
to persuade myself it was not required of me. 
But in a little time, I began to want that sweet- 
ness, comfort, and satisfaction I had inwardly en- 
joyed when found in the way of well-doing ; and 
instead thereof, trouble wasupon me. The Lord 
led me to look into myself, and there to inquire 
the reason; when He was pleased to condescend 
to show me clearly it was His will I should pay 
these creditors at this time; and for the rest I 
should trust in Him, casting my care upon His 
goodness. In His strength 1 was enabled to put 
this into execution. I got the money out of my 
wife’s hands, and appointed my creditors to meet 
me at a house, near where the debts were con- 
tracted. There they brought their accounts, and 
I paid them in full, by which means [ almost 
emptied my bag. 

My master having but little business, I did 
not feel freedom to receive his money, my service 
becoming uo more than what his apprentice could 
do without me. I had no other way of getting 
a penny for my support, yet in strict justice to 
him I could not remain. Hence we parted, and 


Friends were very loving to me in this matter, and | it was nearly seven months before I received a 
they desited me to make trial of the occupation ; | shilling, during which period | went to see my 


which I did, and discovered that the greatest | 
hindrance to it had been the pride of my own} 
heart. 
the day of the Lord’s power. I made no positive 
bargain with my employer; he was to give me 
what he thought I deserved. After I had been 
about six months in this situation, the Lord 
brought down that lofty domineering spirit, so 
that I was made submissive even to the boys 
of the place, and willing todo the meanest work, 
although [ had two or three men under me, and 
was capable of managing the highest department. 
My mistress did not profess with Friends, but 
was loving towards them. I was mindful never 
to go from business without her permission, except 
I went to Meetings; and so particular was I on 
this point, that 1 durst not go home before my 
usual time, even though I had nothing to do. I 
was as much concerned for the interests of my em- 
ployer, as if the business had been my own; 
which often made me admire the excellence of 
Truth, so truly (as kept to) does it teach all of 
us our duties in every station of life, and make us 
acomfort and happiness to each other—a qualifi- 
cation which is too much lacking in the world. 
The Lord showed me that justice was a first lesson 


of piety; and by degrees I saw that He required 


mother, in whom I perceived the Lord had be- 
gotten an honest concern for her soul’s sal- 


I was made willing to submit, this being | vation. 


After returning from my visit, I had much 
peace and satisfaction. I had not been long in 
London, however, before the consideration arose, 
of “What must I do to obtain a livelihood?” 
and this became my hourly concern, and great 
was my trouble respecting it. My friends and 
acquaintance began to despise me ; my wife grew 
uneasy at the prospect before her. When the 
Lord had tried my faith and patience, way was 
made for business according to my desire : and 
although I have had much exercise, temptations, 
and provocations, [ have received more than [| 
could have asked. 

Aud now I may give some account of what I 
met with from a spirit of deceit and self-righteous- 
ness) .Many were the transformations—the 
subtle operations—the cunning appearances of 
this pretended Angel of Light, and various the 
bad fruits which were produced in me :—spiritual 
pride, zeal without true knowledge, want of 
charity, errors in judgment respecting the real 
states of other vineyards, to the neglect of my 
own ; whereby I was in frequent danger of fall- 
ing into those very temptations and snares con- 
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cerning which I so much and so readily con-| better than Him, I acknowledge we deserve 
demned others. But through all, the Lord pre-| double punishment. And [ do believe it will be 
served that sincerity he had begotten in *my | more tolerable in the judgment for the worst of 
heart. men than for us, should we go back again into 
In meetings, I was made to be content to fast, | Egypt, and thus miss of obtaining the good land. 
and feel thankful for the least crumb I could| N. B.—as John Davis’s account of himself 
gather from the Holy Table, learning to stand | concludes with some deficiency of information, it 
still till the Lord had gained me the victory over | may not be amiss to supply the best we can, by 
all my carnal willings, runnings, and impatience. | subjoining the testimony his surviving friends 
Many were my exercises, until the Lord measura- | gave of him, as prefixed to the original memoir, 
bly gave the victory; and as my enemies grew | viz:— 
weaker, my faith grew stronger. | “The following pages are the memoir of our 
I shall now return to give further account of | worthy friend John Davis, late of London, who, 
my friend, who came to London about six or seven | we believe, through various trials, and much ex- 
weeks after me, having continued in a course of | perience, gained an establishment in the blessed 
drunkenness most of that time, and unhappily | Truth. 
fallen in with his associates in wickedness in| ‘He was esteemed a valuable Elder in the 
London, so that for some weeks, though I en- Church ; lived, beloved by his friends, to a good 
deavored, I could not find him. At length I | old age; and was gathered to rest as a shock of 
accidentally met him in the street, and his very | corn fully ripe. 
outward appearance discovered his inward man.| ‘ He died at Winchmore Hill, and was buried 
He could scarcely speak without swearing—a in Friends’ burial-ground there, in or near the 
practice to which he was not formerly addicted. | Fourth Month, in the year 1744, aged about 
In short he was the very revese of any thing | Seventy-seven years.” 
that looked like good. Notwithstanding it was | —_——— 
so with him, I loved him, and am satisfied my For Friends Intelligencer. 
love proceeded from the love of God in my heart ; | RUSTIC PREACHING. 
so true it is, that Christ loved us when we were, ‘Lord Baltimore and his lady, with their reti- 
yet sinners and é¢nemies to Him; and His love | nue, attended a meeting for worship at Tredd- 
was extended towards my friend. After being haven, in Maryland, in the year 1700, to which, 
with each other awhile, he gave me an account of | being the Yearly Meeting, William Penn ac- 
his proceedings since we parted, which brought | companied them; but it being late when they 
inexpressible sorrow on my spirit; but I had | came, and the strength and glory of the heavenly 
relief, in that the Lord followed him with judg-| power of the Lord going off from the meeting, 
ments, and I sometimes got him to meeting, the lady was much disappointed, and told Wm. 
where I was desirous that the Lord would open | Penn she did not want to hear him, and such as 
something in His servants that might be service- | he, for he was a scholar, and a wise man, and she 
able to him. I had my prayer answered by a| did not question but he could preach; but she 
Friend speaking directly to his state, so that it wanted to hear some of our mechanics pg . 
affected him, and he began to think of being obe- | husbandmen, shoemakers, and such ka if 
dient; but then he would run back again, and ; —for she thought they could not preaéipto any” 
had many afflictions, with signs and wonders from | purpose. William told her, some of them, on 
the Lord upon Pharaoh’s nature in him; still that | the contrary, were the best preachers they had 
hard taskmaster would not let him go to serve his | amongst us.” 
God. He came and told me that if hedid not; The foregoing circumstance, taken from Bar- 
give up in obedience, he believed the Lord would | clay’s Anecdotes, has brought to mind another 
cut him off; which so affected him, that he began | of the same character, related by a friend who 
to go to meetings; and the Lord was pleased to | visited England more than half a century ago, 
afford him strength to come up in obedience, and | and to whom it was told as a fact, viz. : 
confess Christ before men—causing him to grow| That there was a Friend who lived in the 
in the Truth. But the enemies did not fail to | neighborhood of a nobleman, with whom he be- 
pursue, and many battles they had; but the Lord | came acquainted; and the nobleman being in- 
hitherto in mercy kept him, giving him more terested in this Friend, desired to know more 
than ever he could expect, even in the things of | about the Society, and said he wished to attend 
this world—goods, and a wife to his mind,—I am | the meeting held in that vicinity. But as there 
a witness, for God, of His great kindness to him | was no preacher esteemed great belonging to it, 
every way. And now I desire for him, and all | the Friend wished to defer the visit until some 
the visited of the Lord, that we may be preserved | such a one should come that way, and promised 
in His fear, never forgetting His merey, and es- | to notify his neighbor of a suitable time, without 
pecially His loving kindness, for I cannot but say | giving the true reason. The nobleman waited 
our visitation has been large. If we should serve | for some time, when finding he was not called 
idols of our own making, and love any thing! upon, he concluded to go alone, which was done 
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accordingly. There was a Friend there, who was 


a little preacher, in the common acceptation of 


the term, but whose concern it was “ to minister 
(only) in Divine ability.” 

After a time of silence, he arose, and express- 
ed a very fewsentences. He then made a pause. 
After which he informed the meeting that be- 
fore he arose, he had considerable on his mind, 
which he thought he should be called upon to 
deliver tothem. ‘But friends, it has all been 
taken from me, and I cannot proceed any 
further.” He then sat down. The Friend who 
had been so anxious to have a good meeting and 
good preaching when the nobleman was there, 
was now greatly mortified. He thought this 
little Friend made out very well sometimes, in a 
small way; but this was worse than ever; and 
after meeting he attempted to slip away. But 
his friend (the nobleman) followed, and express- 


ed his great satisfaction with the meeting, saying | 


he was.now convinced of the truth of what he 
had heard, relative to Quaker preaching, that 
they had no prepared sermons, but spoke from 
the impressions made on their minds at the pre- 
sent time. 

Thus it was made evident, that along sermon 
from a great preacher would not have had so 
powerful an effect upon this stranger, as the 
simple obedience of the little Friend. W. 


Philadelphia, 3d Mo., 1857. 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 21, 1857. 


We commence in the present number asketch 
of the sufferings of Friends under the Conventi- 
Bad which was passed by Parliament, and 
figorously enforced in the reign of Charles the 
Second, of England. The history of the people 
called Quakers, as recorded by those faithful 
historians, Sewel and Gough, and the biographi- 
cal memoirs of the men and women by whose 
sufferings many of the privileges we now enjoy 
were purchased, are not excelled in interest by 
any that have been written in modern times, and 
we think our young members cannot fail to be 
instructed in making themselves acquainted 
with this remarkable history. 

It is difficult for those who are in the enjoy- 
ment of civil and religious freedom to appreciate 
the sacrifices which were made by our predeces- 
sors in the maintenance of those Christian testi- 
monies which they were raised up to maintain. 
These testimonies were in direct conflict with 
the prevailing opinions of the religious world, 
and their promulgation by a simple and earnest 


people, did not fail to draw down the anathemas 
and persecutions of those who held the power in 
Church and State. In 1661, about fourteen 
years after the rise of the Society, an act of Par- 
\liament was passed, imposing heavy fines and 
| penalties upon those who refused to take an oath 
‘before a lawful magistrate; and three years 
later, the Conventicle Act was passed, which 
prohibited the meeting together of five or more 
‘persons for the exercise of religion in any other 
manner than is allowed by the liturgy or prac- 
tice of the Church of England, under pain of 
| being committed to prison for the first offence, 
and transported beyond the seas for the second. 
| This act was intended to operate against all dis- 
'senters, and many eluded its penalties by meet- 


‘ing together in private, or giving up their 
‘meetings altogether; but as Friends could not 
| flinch from their religious obligations, the perse- 
|cution fell very heavily upon them. 





Public religious worship they esteemed a 
solemn duty, which no laws or suffering would 
justify them in abandoning. The whole power 
of the government, aided by magistrates and 
clergy, with a band of infamous informers, were 
all engaged in the attempt to crush a harmless 
and unresisting people, and Sewell, the faithful 
historian, records that more than 4,200 of those 
called Quakers, both men and women, were im- 
prisoned at one time in the jails of England. 


In some instances their meeting houses were 
torn down by the populace, and they were driven 
into the streets, where they continued to meet 
in the rains, and where, the historian remarks, 
exhortations, thanksgiving and prayer were fre- 

quently offered. The damp and filthy condition 
| of those prisons, and the large number of faith- 
ful Friends who were crowded into them, greatly 
/aggravated their sufferings, and many died in 
consequence of the infection which spread 
through them. In some cases, it is stated, they 
were so closely packed, that they had to take it 
| by turns to stand up, while others sat or laid 
‘down. Notwithstanding these grievous persecu- 
tions, their constancy in suffering and their 
‘exemplary conduct were the means of bringing 
_many to the adoption of their principles, and 
‘the infant Society increased. Nor did they 
cease to protest, and remonstrate with the gov- 
ernment against the iniquitous laws which im- 
posed fines and penalties for religious opinions 
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months, and for the second not exceeding six, at 


in one of his admirable protests directed to those | the arbitrary discretion of two justices, it was 


‘ rt b cneemenelii. Mima ta usual for these justices to commit them for a few 
es oe oe ae eee | days for the first and second offence, not out of 


compel men to believe against their belief, or to | tenderness, but in order to subject them more 
trouble them for preaching what they believe, | speedily to the penalty of transportation for the 


when it thwarts not the moral law of God. Con- | third offence. 

science is God’s throne in man, and the power For, from their long approved constancy, they 
oie da i ac ; .._| promised themselves an assurance of finding 
of it his prerogative ; it is to usurp his authority them again at their religious assemblies, as soon 
and boldly ascend his throne, to set lords | as at liberty. An indictment was drawn up 
over it.” against the aforesaid eight persons, expressing 


After an experience of twelve years, it was that they had been at an ublawful meeting three 
‘ sundry times, at such times and places; and 


evident that persecution could not affect the this being delivered to the grand jury, they 


object contemplated by the framers of this | could not agree upon their verdict; for there 
iniquitous law; and in 1672 the King, by a/ were some among them whose consciences would 
declaration, suspended the penal laws in matters | not allow them to be accessory to the condemna- 
tion of the innocent, and therefore they returned 
the bill, ignoramus. 
Now, although this was a legal verdict, and 
MarrieD, at the residence of her father, on 5th day, = nt by pe — as ™ a i. yet 
the 22nd of 1st mo. last, according to the order of the | the privileges of the subject were held by 80 
religious society of Friends, Jacos Swayne to Saran | precarious a tenure at this time, and the judges 
H. Srusss, both of York County, Pa., and members of | were so inured to go over every barrier of the 
Deer rey ad oo es ‘idle altel constitution to gratify the partial views of them- 
n 5th day, the 12th of 3d mo., 1857, with the | .-1ves or others, that instead of accepting this 
approbation of Middletown Monthly Meeting of} ” f tl : =. d 
Friends, Epwarp Winomay, to Exizanetn, eldest daugh- | return of the grand jury, Bridgeman addresse 
ter of Exisna Newsoxp, all of Middletown, Bucks | them with this angry speech: “My masters, 
County, Pa. ; what do you mean to do? Will you make a 
one wedges the eal See : nose of wax of the laws, and suffer the law to 
ne Monthly Meeting of Friends of Ehiade'pnia, he'd! be baffled? Those that think to deceive the 
at Spruce St., Mark Wricut, of Falls Meeting, Bucks in ° 7 ‘ 
Co., Pa., to Louisa A. Warp, of Philadelphia. law, the aw will deceive them. Why don’t you 
find the bill?” With this menace, and fresh 


Diep, At his residence, Gloucester Co.,N. J.,on the | instructions, he sent them‘out again :—they then 
6th inst., Jacos Howey, at an advanced age, a member | found a bill with which the court seemed well 


and practices. ‘ Nothing,” says Wm. Penn, 





ecclesiastical, which released many from long 
and severe imprisonment. 











of Woodstown meeting. pleased. Four of the prisoners were then 
wane brought to the bar, who pleaded not guilty, and 
oe ee See added : “We have transgressed no just law,” 


SUFFERINGS OF FRIENDS UNDER THE CONVENTI- 
CLE ACT. 

This sanguinary statute, so atrocious in its 

character, wantonly invading the liberties and 


but, replied the judge, you have transgressed this 
law, (holding the conventicle act in his hand,) 
and you have been twice convicted already. If 
you be now found guilty, I must pass sentence 
torturing the feelings of British subjects was | of transportation against you; but if you will 
not made merely én terrorem, but was intended to | promise to have no more such meetings, I will 
be, and was, to the uttermost of the power of our | acquit you of what is past. This favor you may 
persecutors, put in execution, and that without | receive, before the jury is charged with you, 
loss of time. At the assizes at Hartford, says but not afterward. What say you; will you 
Gough, in the very next month, the following | meet no more? They answered with one ac- 
eight persons of this profession, viz.: Francis | cord, “ We can make no such promise ;” upon 
Pryor, Nicholas Lucus, Henry Feast, Henry | which the jury was sworn, and witnesses exam- 
Marshall, Jeremy Hern, Thomas Wood, John 


ined, who deposed that they found those persons 
Blendale, and Samuel Trahera, were brought | assembled above five together, at certain times 
to their trial before Judge Bridgeman, and in- 


and places, but that they neither heard any of 
dicted for the third offence against the conven- | them speak, nor saw them do any thing. The 
ticle act. This is a remarkable instance of the | judge then summed up the evidence and gave 
precipitant eagerness of the persecutors : for this | his charge to the jury, in which he told them: 
was not in force till the month called July, and | “ You are not to expect plain, punctual evidence 
these persons were arraigned for the third of- | of every thing said or done; a base proof of their 
fence on the 12th and 13th of the succeeding | having met for worship in their manner, not be- 
month. Now as the penalty for the first offence | ing according to the liturgy and practice of the 
was imprisonment fora term not exceeding three|church of England, is sufficient for their con- 
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viction. Jt is not your business to enter into the 
meaning of the law, but simply determine the 
fact.”” The jury with these instructions went 
out, and soon brought them in guilty, and the 
judge forthwith passed sentence upon them, 
viz.: “ You shall be transported beyond the 
seas to the Island of Barbadoes, there to remain 
for seven years.” Then the other four were 
set to the bar, and tried in like manner, and 
condemned to be transported to Jamaica; and a 
fifth, John Reynolds, was tried among them, 
but the witnesses deposing that they had not 
seen him in the meeting, but within a yard of 


disappointments, he had hitherto met with, he 
concluded the hand of the Lord was against him 
—that therefore he durst not proceed on his 
voyage with those prisoners, they being innocent 
persons, and charged with no crime worthy of 
banishment—that there is a law in force that no 
Englishman shall be carried out of his native 
country against his will—that his men refused 
to proceed on the voyage, if he carried them. 
There was on board one Manning, a man of 


been very officious in getting them aboard, and 
desirous of detaining them there, with design, 


different disposition from the rest, who had 


the door, with his face from it, he was brought | as was thought, of making a market of them 
in not guilty, and accordingly acquitted. ‘The } beyond the sea. This Manning, disappointed 
eight persons convicted were informed by the | in his views, carried a complaint to the deputy 
judge of that clause in the act, which provides | or prinicipal officer at Deal, that the prisoners 







































































that by paying £100 each, before the rising of | had made their escape from the ship; but they 


the court, they might be discharged. The court 
adjourned, and when they met again, sent to 
the prisoners to know whether they would pay 


the £100, to which they unanimously answering | 


no, the court broke up. 

Pursuant to the sentence, the jailor, by the 
sheriff's order, as he said, applied to one Thomas 
May, master of a ship; called the Anne, and 
contracted with him to carry them to Barbadoes, 
at £5 a head, and those to Jamaica at 6/., tell- 
ing him they were freemen, and that six of them 
would carry goods. 

When they were brought to the master, and 
he found they were under compulsion, he refused 
to receive them, as his contract was to carry 
freemen and not slaves. The jailor, vexed at 
the disappointment, betook himself to the Sec- 
retary of State, and made oath, that he had con- 
tracted with Thomas May for the prisoners’ 
passage as persons convicted by the act. 

May being sent for, took with him witnesses 
of his contract; but the Secretary “told, oath 
having been already made for the King, his wit- 
nesses could be of no use; he mnst carry the 
prisoners. During this time they were closely 
confined, and but few of their friends admitted 
to see them. The master being thus compelled 
to transport them, against his will, they were 
put aboard ; but put on shore by the master, 
and taken on again sundry times, between Lon- 
don and Gravesend, it being very remarkable, 
that although many other vessels passed them 
down the river, this ship could make no way, 
nor with the utmost application of the seamen 
make sail to any purpose. Having, by the 
master’s orders, followed him from place to place, 
at last he met them altogether at Deal, and be- 
fore several witnesses declared that though they 
had followed the ship so long, yet he was re- 
solved not to carry them. 

Here he finally dismissed them, with a certifi- 
cate to show that they did not make their escape, 
but were freely put ashore by him, assigning for 
his reasons, that seeing adversities and various 


producing the master’s certificate, he refused to 
concern himself in the matter. Then Man- 
| ning, with two others, forced four of them into 
a boat which he found on the beach, to put them 
again on shipboard ; but as no one would assist 
him to row it, he was forced to let them go. 
The master sailed that night, and so left them 
| behind. The relation of the manner in which the 
| ship left there, was attested by eleven persons, 
who were eye-witnesses thereof. B>ing thus set 
at liberty, they returned home, and by letter ac- 
quainted the King and council thereof; which 
letter being read before the council board, under 
pretence that their liberation was effected by a 
collusion concerted between the master and 
them, by order of the council they were again 
committed to prison until means of transporting 
them by some ship to those parts could be found; 
and were continued in prison until released by 
the King’s letters patent, more than seven years 
after. On their return to prison, they found 
twenty-one more of their friends lying there un- 
der the like sentence, who at the quarter ses- 
sions held at Hartford, the 3d, 4th and 5th of 
10th month this year, were condemned to ban- 
ishment ; under which sentence most of them 


lay there, till released by the same letters patent 
in 1672. 


(To be continued.) 


BUDS AND BIRD VOICES. 





Balmy spring, weeks later than we expacted 
/and months later than we longed for her, comes 
at last to revive the moss on the roof aud walls 
of our old mansion. She peeps brightly into 
my study window, inviting me to throw it open 
and create a summer atmosphere by the inter- 
mixture of her genial breath with the black and 
| cheerless comfort of the stove. As the casement 
ascends, forth into infinite space fly the innu- 
|merable forms of thought or fancy that have 
kept me company in the retirement of this little 
chamber during the sluggish lapse of wintry 





weather; visions, gay, grotesque, and sad ; pic- 
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yonder south-western slope of an orchard, in front 
grey and russet ; scenes in dreamland, bedizened | of that old red farm house beyond the river,— 
with rainbow hues which faded before they were | such patches of land already wear a beautiful 
well laid on,—all these may vanish now, and | and tender green, to which no future luxuriance 
leave me to mould a fresh existence out of sun-| can add a charm. It looks unreal ; a prophesy, 
shine. Brooding meditation may flap her dusky | a hope, a transitory effect of some peculiar light, 
wings and take her owl-like flight, blinking amid | which will vanish with the slightest motion of 
the cheerfulness of noontide. Such companions | the eye. But beauty is never a delusion; not 
befit the season of frosted window panes and | these verdant tracts, but the dark and barren 
crackling fires, when the blast howls through the | landscape all around them, is a shadow and a 
black ash trees of our avenue and the drifting} dream. Each moment wins some portion of the 
snow storm chokes up the woodpaths and fills| earth from death to life; a sudden gleam of 
the highway from stone wall to stone wall. In| verdure brightens along the sunny slope of a 
the spring and summer time all sombre thoughts | bank which an instant ago was brown and bare. 
should follow the winter northward with the | You lookagain, and behold an apparition of green 


tures of real life, tinted with nature’s homely 








sombre and thoughtful crows. The old para- | 
disiacal economy of life is again in force ; we | 
live not to think or to labor, but for the simple | 
end of being happy. Nothing for the present | 
hour is worthy of man’s infinite capacity save to 
imbibe the warm smile of heaven and sympathize | 
with the reviving earth. 

The present spring comes onward with fleeter 
footsteps, because winter lingered so unconscious- | 
ly long that with her best diligence she can | 
hardly retrieve half the allotted period of her 
reign. It is but a fortnight since I stood on the | 
brink of our swollen river and beheld the accu- 
mulated ice of four frozen months go down the 
stream. Except in streaks here and there upon 
the hillsides, the whole visible universe was then 
covered with deep snow, the nethermost layer 
of which had been deposited by an early Decem- 
ber storm. It was a sight to make the beholder 
torpid, in the impossibility of imagining how 
this vast white napkin was to be removed from 
the face of the corpse-like world in less time than 
had been required to spread it there. But who 
can estimate the power of gentle influences, 
whether amid material desolation or the moral 
winter of man’s heart? There have been no 
tempestuous rains, even no sultry days, but acon- 
stant breath of southern winds, with now a day 
of kindly sunshine and now a no less kindly mist 
or a soft descent of showers, in which a smile and | 
a blessing seemed to have been steeped. The 
snow has vanished as if by magic; whatever 
heaps may be hidden in the woods and deep 
gorges of the hills, only two solitary specks re- 
main in the landscape ; and those I shall almost 
regret to miss when to-morrow I look for them 
in vain. Never before, methinks, has spring 
pressed so closely on the footsteps of retreating 
winter. Along the roadside the green blades of 
grass have sprouted on the very edge of the snow 
drifts. The pastures and mowing fields have not 
yet assumed a general aspect of verdure, but 
neither have they the cheerless brown tint which 
they wear in later autumn when vegetation has 
entirely ceased ; there is now a faint shadow of | 
life, gradually brightening into the warm reality. 
Some tracts in a happy exposure, as, for instance, | 


grass. 

The trees in our orchard and elsewhere are as 
yet naked, but already appear full of life and 
vegetable blood. It seems as if by one magic 
touch they might instantaneously burst into full 
foliage, and that the wind which now sighs 
through their naked branches might make sudden 
music amid innumerable leaves. The mossgrown 
willow tree which for forty years past has over- 
shadowed these western windows will be among 
the first to put on its green attire. There are 
some objections to the willow; it is not a dry 
and cleanly tree, and impresses the beholder with 
an association of slimness. No trees, I think, 
are perfectly agreeable as companions, unless they 
have glossy leaves, dry bark, and a firm and hard 
texture of trunk and branches. But the willow 
is almost the earliest to gladden us with the 
promise and reality of beauty in its graceful and 
delicate foliage, and the last to scatter its yellow 
yet scarcely withered leaves upon the ground. 
All through the winter, too, its yellow twigs give 
ita sunny aspect, which is not without a cheering 
influence, even in the grayest and gloomiest day. 
Beneath a clouded sky it faithfully remembers 
the sunshine. Our old house would lose a 
charm were the willow to be cut down, with its 
golden crown over the snow-covered roof and its 
heap of summer verdure. 

The lilac shrubs under my study windows are 
likewise almost in leaf: in two or three days 
more I may put forth my hand and pluck the 
topmost bough in its freshest green. These 
lilacs are very aged, and have lost the luxuriant 
foliage of their prime. The heart, or the judg- 
ment, or the moral sense, or the taste is dissatis- 
fied with their present aspect. Old age is not 
venerable when it embodies itself in lilacs, rose 
bushes, or any other ornamental shrub ; it seems 
as if such plants, as they grow only for beauty, 
ought to flourish always in immortal youth, or at 
least, to die before their sad decrepitude. Trees 
of beauty are trees of paradise, and therefore not 
subject to decay by their original nature, though 
they have lost that precious birthright by being 
transplanted to an earthly soil. There is a kind 
of ludicrous unfitness in the idea of a time-strick- 
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en and grandfatherly lilac bush. The analogy 
holds good in human life. Persons who can only 
be graceful and ornamental, who can give the 
world nothing but flowers, should die young, and 
never be seen with gray hair and wrinkles, any 
more than the flower shrubs with mossy bark 
and blighted foliage, like the lilacs under my 
window. Not that beauty is worthy of less than 
immortality ; no, the beautiful should live for- 
ever ; and thence, perhaps, the sense of impro- 
priety when we sce it triumphed over by time. 
Apple trees, on the other hand, grow old with- 
out reproach. Let them live as long as they 
may, and contort themselves into whatever per- 
versity of shape they please, and deck their with- 
ered limbs with a spring-time gaudiness of pink 
blossoms ; still they are respectable, even if they 
afford us only an apple or twoinaseason. Those 
few apples, or, at all events, the remembrance of 
apples in by-gone years, are theatonement which 
utilitarianism inexorably demands for the privi- 


lege of lengthening life. Human flowers, shrubs, ! 


if they grow old on earth, should, besides their 
lovely blossoms, bear some kind of fruit that will 


satisfy earthly appetites, else neither man nor. 


the decorum of nature will deem it fit that the 
moss should gather on them. 


One of the first things that strikes the atten- | 
tion when the white sheet of winter is with- | 


drawn, is the neglect and disarray that lay hidden 
beneath it. Nature is not cleanly, according to 
our prejudices. The beauty of preceding years, 
now transformed to brown and blighted deformi- 
ty, obstructs the brizhtening loveliness of the 
present hour. Our avenue is strewn with the 
whole crop of autumn’s withered leaves. There 
are quantities of decayed branches which one 
tempest: after another has flung down, black and 
rotten, and one or two with the ruin of a bird’s 
nest clinging to them. In the garden are the 
dried bean vines, the brown stalks of the aspara- 
gus bed, and melancholy old cabbages which were 
frozen into the soil before their unthrifty culti- 
vator could find time to gather them. How in- 
variably, throughout all the forms of life, do we 
find these intermingled memorials of death! 

On the soil of thought or in the garden of the 
heart, as well as in the sensual world, lie withered 
leaves—the ideas and feelings that we have done 
with. There is no wind strong enough to sweep 
them away ; infinite space will not garner them 
from our sight. What mean they? Why may 
we not be permitted to live and enjoy, as if this 
were the first life and our own the primal enjoy- 
ment, instead of treading on these dry bones and 
mouldering relics, from the aged accumulation 
of which springs all that now appears so young 
and new? Sweet must have been the spring 
time of Eden, when no earlier year had strewn 
its decay upon the virgin turf, and no former ex- | 
perience had ripened into summer and faded into | 





autumn in the hearts of its inhabitants! That | parts of the landscape. 
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was a world worth living in. 


O thou murmurer, 
it is out of the very wantonness of such a life that 


thou feignest these idle lamentations. There is 
no decay. Each human soul is the first created 
inhabitant of its own Eden. We dwell in anold 
moss covered mansion, and tread in the worn 
footprints of the past, yet all these outward cir- 
cumstances are made less than visionary by the 
renewing power of the spirit. Should the spirit 
ever lose this power,—should the withered leaves, 
and the rotten branches, and the moss covered 


| house, and the ghost of the gray past ever become 


\its realities, and the verdure and the freshness 
| merely its faint dream, then let it pray to be re- 
‘leased from earth. It will need the air of heaven 
| to revive its pristine energies. 

W hat an unlooked for flight was this from our 
shadowy avenue of black ash and balm of Gilead 
| trees into the infinite! Now we have our feet 
‘again upon the turf. Nowhere does the grass 
spring up so industriously as in this homely yard, 
along the base of the stone wall, and in the 
sheltered nooks of the buildings, and especially 
around the southern door step, a locality which 
seems particularly favorable to its growth, for it 
is already tall enough to bend over and wave on 
|the wind. I observe that several weeds, and 
most frequently a plant that stains the fingers 
with its yellow juice, have survived and retained 
their freshness and sap throughout the winter. 
One knows not how they bave deserved such an 
exception from the common lot of their race. 
They are now the patriarch’s of the departed 
year, and may preach morality to the present 
generation of flowers and weeds. 

Among the delights of spring, hdw is it possi- 
ble to forget the birds? Even the crows were 
welcome, as the sable harbingers of a brighter 
and livelier race. They visited us before the 
snow was off, but seem mostly to have betaken 
themselves to remote depths of the woods, which 
they haunt all summer long. Many a time shall 
I disturb them there, and feel as if I had intruded 
among a company of silent worshippers, as they 
sit in Sabbath stillness among the tree tops. 
| Their voices, when they speak, are in admirable 

accordance with the tranquil solitude of a sum- 
mer afternoon ; and resounding so far above the 
head, their loud clamor increases the religious 
quiet of the scene instead of breaking it. A 
crow, however, has no real pretensions to re- 
ligion, in spite of his gravity of mien and black 
attire; he is certainly a thief, and probably an 
infidel. The gulls are far more respectable, in 
amoral point of view. ‘These denizens of sea- 
beaten rocks and haunters of the lonely beach 
come up our inland river at this season, and soar 
high overhead, flapping their broad wings in the 
upper sunshine. They are among the most 


picturesque of birds, because they so float and 
rest upon the air as to become almost stationary 
The imagination has 
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time to grow acquainted with them; they have 
pot flitted away in a moment. You go up among 
the clouds, and greet these lofty-flighted gulls, 
and repose confidently with them upon the sus- 
taining atmosphere. Ducks have their haunts 
along the solitary places of the river, and alight 
in flocks upon the broad bosom of the overflowed 
meadows. ‘Their flight is too rapid and deter- 
mined, for the eye to catch enjoyment from it. 
They have now gone farther northward, but will 
visit us again in autumn. 

The smaller birds—the little songsters of the 
woods, and those that haunt man’s dwellings, 
and claim human friendship, by building their 
nests under the sheltering eaves or among the 
orchard trees—these require a touch more deli- 
cate, and a gentler heart than mine, to do them 
justice. Their outburst of melody is like a brook 
let loose from wintry chains. We need not deem 


ita too high and solemn word to call it a hymn! 


of praise to the Creator, since Nature, who pic- 
tures the reviving year in so many sights of 
beauty, has expressed the sentiment of renewed 
life in no other sound save the notes of these 
blessed birds. ‘Their music, however, just now, 
seems to be incidental, and not the result of a 
set purpose. ‘They are discussing the economy 
of life and love, and the site and architecture of 
their summer residences, and have no time to 


sit on a twig and pour forth solemn hymns, or , 
overtures, operas, symphonies, and waltzes. 
Anxious questions are asked; grave subjects 
are settled in quick and animated debate ; and 
only by occasional incident, as from pure ecsta- 
sy, does a rich warble roll its tiny waves of 


golden sound through the atmosphere. Their 
little bodies are as busy as their voices; they 
are in a constant flutter and restlessness. Even 
when two or three retreat to a tree top to bold 
council, they wag their tails and heads all the 
time, with the irrepressible activity of their na- 
ture, which perhaps renders their brief span of 
life in reality as long as the patriarchal age of 
sluggish man. ‘he blackbirds, three species of 
which consort together, are th< noisiest of all our 
feathered citizens. Great companies of them— 
more than the famous “ four and twenty’”” whom 
Mother Goose has immortalized—congregate in 
contiguous tree tops, and vociferate with all the 
clamor and confusion of a turbulent political 
meeting. Politics, certainly, must be the occa- 
sion of such tumultuous debates ; but still, unlike 
all other politicians, they instil melody into their 
individual utterances, and produce harmony as a 
general effect. Of all bird-voices, none are more 
sweet and cheerful to my ear than those of swal- 
lows, in the dim sun-streaked interior of a lofty 
barn ; they address the heart with even a closer 
sympathy than robin redbreast. But, indeed, 


all these winged people, that dwell in the vicini- | 
ty of homesteads, seem to partake of human 


nature, and possess the germ, if not the develop- 
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ment, of immortal souls. We hear them singing 
their melodious prayers at morning’s blush and 
eventide. A little while ago, in the deep of 
night, there came a lively trill of a bird’s note 
from a neighboring tree—a real song, such as 
greets the purple dawn or mingles with the yel- 
low sunshine. What could the little bird mean 
Probably the 
music gushed out in the midst of a dream, in 
which he fancied himself in paradise with his 
mate, but suddenly awoke on a cold, leafless 
bough, with a New England mist penetrating 
through his feathers. ‘That was a sad exchange 
of imagination for reality. 

Insects are among the earliest birth of spring. 
Multitudes of I know not what species appeared 
loug ago on the surface of the snow. Clouds of 
them, almost too minute for sight, hover in a 
beam of sunshine, and vanish, as if annihilated, 
when they pass into the shade. A mosquito has 
already been heard to sound the small horror of 
his bugle horn. Wasps infest the sunny win- 
dows of the house. A bee entered one of the 
chambers with a prophecy of flowers. Rare 
butterflies came before the snow was off, flaunt- 
ing in the chill breeze, and forlorn and all astray, 
in spite of the magnificence of their dark, velvet 
cloaks with golden borders, 

The fields and wood-paths have as yet few 
charms to entice the wanderer. Ina walk, the 
other day, I found no violets, nor anemones, nor 
anything in the likeness of a flower. It was 
worth while, however, to ascend our opposite 
hill, for the sake of gaining a general idea of the 
advance of spring, which I had hitherto been 
studying in its minute developments. The river 
lay around me, in a semicircle, overflowing all 
the meadows which give it its Indian name, and 
offering a noble breadth to sparkle in the sun- 
beams. Along the hither shore a row of trees 
stood up to their knees in water, and afar off, on 
the surface of the stream, tufts of bushes thrust 
up their heads, as it were, to breathe. The most 
striking objects were great solitary trees here 
and there, with a mile wide waste of water all 
around them. The curtailment of the trunk, by 
its immersion in the river, quite destroys the 
fair proportions of the tree, and thus makes us 
sensible of a regularity and propriety in the 
usual forms of Nature. The flood of the present 
season—though it never amounts to a freshet on 
our quiet stream—has encroached farther upon 
the land than any previous one for at least a 
score of years. It has overflowed stone fences, 
and even rendered a portion of the highway 
navigable for boats. The waters, however, are 
now gradually subsiding ; islands become annex- 
ed to the main land ; and other islands emerge, 
like new creations, from the watery waste. The 
scene supplies an admirable image of the reced- 
ing of the Nile, except that there is no deposit 
of black slime; or of Noah’s flood, only that 
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there is a freshness and novelty in these recover- 
ed portions of the continent, which give an im- 
pression of a world just made, rather than of one 
so polluted that a deluge had been requisite to 
purify it. These upspringing islands are the 
greenest spots in the landscape ; the first gleam 
of sunlight suffices to cover them with verdure. 
Thank Providence for Spring! The earth— 
and man himself, by sympathy with his. birth- 
place—would be far other than we find them, if 
life toiled wearily onward, without this periodi- 
cal infusion of the primal spirit. Will the 
world ever be so decayed, that spring may not 
renew its greenness? Can man be so dismally 
age-stricken, that no faintest sunshine of his 
youth may visit him once a year? It is impos- 
sible. The moss on our time-worn mansion 
brightens into beauty ; the good old pastor who 
once dwelt here renewed his prime, regained 
his boyhood, in the genial breezes of his nine- 
tieth spring. Alas for the worn and heavy soul, 
if, whether in youth or age, it have outlived its 
privilege of spring-time sprightliness! From 
such a soul the world must hope for no reforma- 
tion of its evil, no sympathy with the lofty faith 
and gallant struggles of those who contend in its 
behalf. Summer works in the present, and 
thinks not of the future ; autumn is a rich con- 
servative ; winter has utterly lost its faith, and 
clings tremulously to the remembrance of what 
has been; but spring, with its outgushing life, 
is the true type of the movement. 
, HAWTHORNE. 


FRUGALITY. 


What, though an abundance around you is spread, 
Your fields stored with plenty, your garners with bread, 
Your store-house secured from chill poverty’s frost, 
Yet, “¢ gather the fragments, that nothing be lost.”? 


See, Nature has loaded with blossoms her trees, 

So richly, her treasures are filling the breeze ; 

But she spreads her green lap to the fast-falling host, 
And “ gathers the fragments, that nothing be lost.” 


And when the rich fruit has been yielded for man, 
And bright glowing summer has lived her short span, 
‘When the autumn-seared leaves are by chilly winds 

tossed, 
She will « gather the fragments, that nothing be lost.” 


Now listen, my children: the lesson for you, 

In all things it teaches be careful and true; 

O let no fair hopes be by negligence crossed, 

But * gather the fragments, that nothing be lost.” 


And when the kind words of instruction you hear, 
From parent, from friend, or from teacher, give ear, 
And let not your thoughts in wild fancies be tossed, 
But * gather the fragments, that nothing be lost.” 


For God gives us nothing to trifle away, 

But trusts us with blessings and time, day by day; 
Be careful of all,—of each hour make the most, 
And “ gather the fragments, that nothiug be lost.’? 
Say not, “‘ Here is plenty, and I need not fear ; 

I am sure not to want, so why should I care ?”” 
Rémember, the fruits are succeeded by frost : 
Then * gather the fragments, that nothing be lost.’ 
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But confine not your thoughts to self-interest alone: 
Let kind care for others come in with your own; 
Go look at the poor, by sad sufferings crossed, 

For them “ gather fragments, that nothing be lost,”? 


Remember, when Jesus the multitude fed 

On a few little fishes and five loaves of bread, 
Although he could cause them to feed such a host, 
He said, “ gather the fragments, that nothing be lost.” 





I cannot mourn that time has fled, 
‘Though in its flight some joys have perished ; 
. I cannot mourn that hopes are dead, 
That my young heart too dearly cherished. 


For time has brought me as it passed 
More valued joys than those it banished, 
And hope has o’er the future cast 
Still brighter hues as others vanished. 


Nor can I mourn that days are gone 
With many a heartfelt sorrow laded ; 
Nor will I grieve o’er pleasures flown 
That early glowed and quickly faded. 
For time with kind and gentle sway 
Still softens every passing sorrow; 
And though it steals one joy to-day, 
It adds another on the morrow. 


CARL BENEDICT. 





HELP FOR THE INDIANS. 
TO THE PUBLIC. 


At the request of several benevolent citizens 
I have assumed to address you on the subject 
which the caption indicates. It is notorious that 
vast sums of money have been expended, both 
by the Church and State, with but little benefit 
to the Indians. The former taught them re- 
ligious theories, but at the same time they were fed 
with tobacco and whiskey, and their lands divi- 
ded among those who should have been to them 
examples of truth and justice. Hence, as might 
have been expected, the Methodist Conference 
in Oregon report as follows : 

“They (the Indians) are almost, if not quite, 
as degraded and as destitute of everything em- 
braced in morality, civilization and religion, as 
they were when the first missionary to this land 
found them in their nakedness, their ignorance 
and their pollution.” 

As for the civil officers employed as agents 
among them, there can be no doubt but many of 
them are clever, upright citizens, and probably 
not one but what would fill honourably many 
spheres in life ; but the following, which [ quote 
from a California paper of Nov. 15, 1856, is a 
lamentable illustration of something which 
should not be: 

“The poor Indians of this region are in a 
suffering condition, and humanity demands that 
something should be done to save them from 
starvation and extinction. We have an Indian 
agent jhere employed by the United States Gov- 
ernment to look after these remnants. Why is 
it that no attention is paid by J. F. Henly, Esq., 
tke Government Indian Agent? We beg leave 
to call his attention to the sufferings of poor 
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Digger Indians in this country. Many of their 
own children are as sprightly and susceptible of 
mental culture as our own. All that is wanting. 
is the fostering arm of the Government.” 

The natural inference from the foregoing is, 
that if the Methodist Conference report is true 
(which we shall not dispute), “ morality,” “civili- 
zation,” “ religion”’ have not been presented to 
them inaform worthy their acceptance. Drunk- 
enness, debauchery, destitution and prospective 
annhilation could not in the nature of things be 
to them a “ Gospel of glad tidings of great joy,” 
and yet this has been the general accompaniment 
of ‘the preached Gospel.” And in regard to 
their legal protectors, there is good reason to | 
believe that the above quotation is only a fair 
specimen of the majority; and indeed how can it 
be otherwise, when agents are appointed desti- 
tute of the requisite qualities, pecuniary and party | 
considerations being the chief passports to office? | 
The writer of this has been credibly informed of | 
the appointment of a school-teacher who in his 
heart despised the Indians, and openly avowed 
they “‘ought to be killed”; and of a physican, | 
with a handsome salary, who but a short time 
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previous to his appointment occupied many 
columns of the Oregon press with arguments for | 
their destruction, and in a public speech declared | 
he would not leave southern Oregon but with the 
“last scalp of the red skins.” Some of the | 
Agents, whom the writer could name, are dis- | 
tinguished for lechery and injustice; and yet it 
must be from the reports and statements of these | 
men that Government chastises and makes war. 
There is much talk about “destiny, destiny,” | 
until it has become a stereotyped sentiment; but | 
does not the above uncover the secret of this 
mysterious thing called “destiny” as applied to | 
the fading tribes? Should it not rather be called 
apathy, and unjustifiable neglect? It is true | 
there have been many earnest efforts and sacrifices | 
made by noble-minded men, but all have been 
either misapplied or counteracted by overwhelm- | 
ing antagonisticinfluences. And, judging from 
the fatal and expensive past, there is no hope for | 
the future but in an entire change, and appro- | 
priate means to meet the case. We should not 
expect the sick to recover under the treatment of 
a physician who desired their death (my inform- 
ant stated that the Indians on the New Reserve 
were dying by dozens, and that many of them 
believed they were poisoned), neither should we 
expect Indians to progress in literature under 
the tuition of one who had no earnest desire to 
impart instruction; much less should we expect 
kindly feelings between the races, when the 
Agents, who should sustain the office of media- 
tors and peace-makers, engender difficulties by 
their selfishness, and then excite and mislead 
the public by one-sided reports. But what is 
THE REMEDY ? 
Nothing less than a great national association, 
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independent of both the churches and the Gov- 
ernment, and yet uniting the elements of both, 
so far as pecuniary means and moral power are 
concerned. 

Let intelligent minds communicate through 
the press upon the subject, until the suggestion 
(if feasible) is elaborated in detail. For the 
present, I respectfully submit a few reasons for 
such an organization : 

First : Because, no matter how wise the plans 
or ample the means appropriated by Government, 
it always has and always will be inadequate to 
the full protection of the Indians or safety of our 
own people, until the magnanimity of the nation- 
is awakened to a practical consciousness that we 
are in fact, as we are in name, the Guardians 


'and Protectors of the weaker races on this con- 


tinent. 
Second: Because oppression and cruelty are 


incompatible with true civilization, and tend to 
self-destruction. 


Third: Because it especially becomes us, as a 


| great and numerous people, to be a blessing, and 


not a blight, to any of the nations of the earth. 
Fourth : Because we have ample means and 


| generous natures, and there is at the present 


moment, all over the land, a deep yearning 
sympathy in their behalf, which should be 
localized and expressed. 

Fifth: Because the highest glory and _pros- 
perity of a nation can only be attained by the 
security and progressive development of all under 
its control. 

Sixth: Because we owe it to the Indian race, 
and as a pecuniary consideration it will be vastly 
cheaper to save than to destroy. A dozen 
Quakers, with love and truth, would conquer 
and maintain a peace more effectually than a 


| dozen generals with as many armies. 


Seventh: Because we owe it to our children’s 
children to the last generation; or otherwise, 


when they think of the relics of the past, and of 


the generations who raised the Pyramids and 
scattered monuments of antiquity, they will feel 
ashamed of their fathers to think of not a living 
specimen of the race of a Tecumseh, a Black 
Hawk, a Osceola, or a Logan. 

Eighth and Lastly: We owe it to universal 
humanity, and especially to ourselves, that a 
branch of the human-family committed to our 
care shall not become extinct through our neglect. 

The importance of this subject calls for the at- 
tention of Legislatures, of editors, of clergymen, 
and of every citizen—all are responsible. Will 
the Press please copy and oblige their fellow- 
citizen. JOHN BEESON. 


Depend upon it, the most fatal idleness is 
that of the heart ; and the man who feels weary 
of life, may be sure that he does not love‘ his 
fellow creatures as he ought. 
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pO YOU KNOW? 








I have often been surprised, when talking 














many things which they ought to have known 
as well as their own names. The other day I 
was questioning one, at least eight years old; 
who knew neither the number of days, weeks, 
ormonths thereare in the year! He could not tell 
me whether the sun rose in the east or the west, 
and was equally ignorant whether his jacket was 
made of hemp, flax, or wool. There are things 
certainly more important for him to know than 
these, but he should make himself better ac- 
quainted with things of this nature. 

Every boy ought to know that he has five 
senses,—seeing, hearing, smelling, feeling, and 
tasting; that the year has four seasons, —spring, 
summer, autumn, and winter; that the earth 
turns round, and travels round the sun; that the 
world is composed of land and water and divided 
into four parts,;—Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America; that there are four cardinal points, 
—east, west, north, and south ; that gold, silver, 
and other metals, and coal, are dug out of the 
earth ; diamonds are found on the land, and 
pearls found in the sea. 














































































































The boy must be ignorant indeed who does 
not know that bread is made of the flour of 
wheat, butter from cream, and cheese from milk; 
that when flour is mingled with yeast it makes 
leavenedor light bread, and that when no yeast is 
used the bread is heavy or unleavened. The 
passover-cakes of the Jews, the kjscuits eaten by 
sailors, and the barley-bread of Scotland, are all 
anleavened. <A boy ‘ought atan early age to be 
acquainted with such things as are in common 

































































explain to young people that sugar is made from 
the juice of the sugar-cane, which grows in the 
Indies; that tea is ‘the dried leaves of a shrub 
which grows in China, about the size of a cur- 
rant-bush ; that coffee is the berry of a bush 
growing in Arabia and the West Indies; and 
that chocolate is manufactured from the seeds of 
the cacao, a plant of South America. Many 
boys know very well that ale and beer are made 
with malt and hops, cider from apples, and perry 
from pears, who do not know that wine is the 
juice of the grape, that brandy i is distilled from 
wine and rum from the juice of the sugar-cane, 
but that the liquors sold as spirits, and especially 
what is called gin, are usually made from malt 
mixed with turpentine and sometimes with other 
vile and dangérous,ingredients. And they have 
been equally ignorant that oranges, citrons, and 
lemons, grow in Spain and the Western Islands, 

















































































































 . and spices in the Kast Indies and other parts; 
that pepper and cloves are fruits of shrubs, nut- 

megs the kernels of a fruit something like a 
i peach, cinnamon the bark of a tree, and ginger 








and rhubarb the roots of plants. 








with little boys, to find them so ignorant of 


use ; but I have frequently found it necessary to | 
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A great deal of this kind of knowledge may be 
obtained in a little time by young people, if they 
keep their eyes and ears open, and now and then 
ask a question of those who are wiser than 
themselves. —Y. P. Gazette. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKE TS 

Frour awp Meau.—The market for Flour is dull. 
Good will not bring more than $6 00. Sales of better 
brands for home consumption at $6 25 a 6 38, and 
extra and fancy brands at $687 a 750. There is 
very liitle export demand. Rye Flour is held at $4 00 
per barrel. Corn Meal is selling at $3 12 per bbl. 

Grain.—Wheat is dull, and prices favor buyers. 
Sales of prime Pennsylvania red are making at $1 42 
a $145, and $1 57 a 161 for good white. Rye is 
steady ; sales of Penna. at 81 a 82c. Corn is in fair 
request; sales of old at 69c, and new yellow at 66a 
67c, afloat, and 64 a 65c in the cars and in store. Oats 
are steady; sales of Pennsylvania at 44 a 45c per 
bushel. Sales of Barley Malt at $1 60. 








\ URPHY’S SCHOOL.—This Institution having 

been in successful operation for the last 20 years, 
as a day school, will now receive six or eight female 
pupils, (girls under 13 years of age prelerred,) as 
boarders in the family. Attention will be paid to 
health, morals, &c. They will be required to attend 
Friends’ Meeting on First days, accompanied by one 
of their teachers, alsa mid-week Meetings if required 
by parents or guardians. Terms $35 00 per quarter 
of twelve weeks, (one-half payable in advance) in- 
cluding board, washing, &c. For furiher particulars 
enquire of LETITIA MURPHY, Principal. 

SARAH C. WALKER, Assistant. 
No. 158, Main st., Franktord Pa. 
N. B. Plain and fancy needle-work taught. 
3d mo., 21st, 1857,—4t.pd. 


ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

4 YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—lIt is intended to 
commence the Summer session of this Institution on 
| the ist 2d day in the 5th mo. next. Lectures will be 
delivered on various subjects, by the teactier. Algo, 
on Anatomy and Physiology, by a medical practition- 
er; the former illustrated by appropriate apparatus ; 
the latter by plates adapted to the purpose. 

Terms; 65 dollars for 20 weeks. No extra charge 
except for the Latin language, which will be 5 dollars. 
For Cireulars, including references, and further par- 
ticulars, address 

‘BENJAMIN SWAYNE, Principal, 
London Grove P. O., Chester co., Pa. 
3d mo, 14, 1857. 


| YBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

The fourth session of this school, taught by Jane 
Hitveors and Sisters, will commence on the Ist Second 
day in the Fitth month, and epntinue twe nty weeks. 
The usual branches of a liberal English Education will! 
be taught. 

Terms: $60 per session, one half payable in ad- 
vance, the other half at the end of the term. For 
Circulars, containing particulars, address, 

JANE HILLBORN, Byberry P. O., Pa 

3d mo. 14, 1857.—S8t. 

\ ENESEE VALLEY LOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
(4 GIRLS —The Spring Term of this School will 
commence on the 2d of 3d mo. next, and continue 
fourteen weeks. 

Trerms.—$42 per term for tuition, board and wash- 
ing, fuel, pens and inks, for particulars address the 
Principal for a circular. 

STEPHEN oe Principal. 

Scottsville P. O., Monroe Co., N. 





